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Little Theo has had wonderful experiences. He has been sold to 
a planter in a remote part of Jamaica and being left alone on the 
sudden death of his master, he has wandered down to the sea. Here 
he has managed to rescue a sailing vessel helplessly drifting ashore 
and he has become the leader of its crew. Later he has come upon 
the track of a mystery. With skilful use of well-tested methods 
of romantic story-telling and with far more than the ordinary ro- 
mancer's power, Mr. Masefield traces the fascinating steps by which 
Little Theo learned of the existence of a treasure island and became 
incidentally an adept in Indian mysteries. 

Not only is this part of the story ingeniously packed with action 
— with action that never seems forced or implausible — but it achieves 
an effect of real power. To have endued, as Mr. Masefield has 
done, the threadbare romance of Aztec ruins and Indian magic with 
true romantic bigness and persuasiveness is a considerable triumph 
of the imagination. The chief quality of the thing — apart from its 
poetic realism as a sea story — is its extraordinary blending of the 
dreamlike with the actual. This effect is increased by the subtle 
and pervasive suggestion that Little Theo, despite his carefully 
rational manner, is, in fact, a little mad — mad as Hamlet is mad, 
though well able to tell a hawk from a handsaw. 

In the third and concluding part of the story there is no real 
falling off — there is simply a gradual, carefully managed growth 
in the element of actuality. The story becomes a somewhat realis- 
tic tale of sea adventure, of hair-breadth escapes, of shipwreck, and 
mutiny, of strange drifting, and of treasure hunting fated to end 
in futility. 

If this tale fails wholly to satisfy, its failure will not be due to 
any lack of power or artistry on Mr. Masefield 's part, but to the 
reader's feeling that a fictional power that is perhaps capable of 
producing results like those which Joseph Conrad achieves has 
been spent upon a rather flimsy theme. 



Three "Welsh Plats. By Jeannette Marks. Boston : Little, 
Brown & Company, 1917. 

Only a very blind critic could fail to see the excellent human 
quality of the plays contained in this volume, and only a very cold 
one could withhold admiration. Charm these plays have in abund- 
ance. It is a simple charm compounded of genuine feeling, childlike 
thinking, and quaint unaffected expression. The localism of the 
plays is novel and taking; the dialect is used with discretion, and 
is manifestly the speech of the heart. 

Each play is based upoa a single, simple situation, embodying an 
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obvious sentiment and easily capable of dramatic development. In 
The Merry, Merry, Cuckoo, a woman affectionate and deeply 
religious has to decide the old question whether it is ever right to tell 
a lie. Her husband, who is dying, longs, with all a sick man's 
pathetic magnification of little things, to hear the song of the cuckoo, 
which he has welcomed every springtime of his married life as a sym- 
bol of joy and hope. But it is too early for the cuckoo, and David is 
failing fast. His wife, Annie, steals out into the garden and imitates, 
with a skill sufficient for expectant ears, the merry song of the bird. 
This, of course, is a sin in the eyes of her somewhat narrowly religious 
neighbors. The rest is rather easy to anticipate. The conscientious 
young minister — for of course he is conscientious and young — remon- 
strates with Annie, only to learn that he is too young and in truth 
too conscientious to decide poignant questions of the heart by rules of 
logic. It is all very simply and naturally done. 

The Deacon's Hat is perhaps the most original of the play- 
lets. The principal characters are, a brisk, sensible Welsh woman 
who keeps a village grocery store ; her dreamy, simple-minded hus- 
band, who lets customers go their ways while he hypnotizes himself 
over a book called " The Flaming Sins of Babylon "; and a sly old 
deacon, who filches provisions from the store while he talks theology. 
The shrewd Neil catches the deacon with six eggs in his coattail 
pocket and a pound of butter in his hat, and she detains him before 
the fire while the butter melts. But the deacon escapes by virtue of 
his grand powers as an exhorter. While he pictures in vague Mil- 
tonic phrases the horrors of hell, throwing out thrilling hints concern- 
ing its location and its near approach, Neil and her husband sit spell- 
bound. So do Mrs. Jones, the Wash, Mrs. Jenkins, the Midwife, and 
Tom Morris, the Sheep, who have come to buy. It is a wonderful 
treat for them all ; and so the old hypocrite escapes. Than the dea- 
con 's discourse few things better of its kind have been written. 

In Welsh Honeymoon, a man and his wife, after several years 
of quarrelsome married life are guilty of wishing each other dead. 
Each sees the other's spirit — a sure sign that the sinful wish will be 
fulfilled in a twelvemonth. As the dreadful hour approaches, both 
are panic-struck, and their making-up is both comic and touching. 
Here, as in the other plays, the simple revelation of character which 
forms the conclusion is effectively made. 

One would willingly stop at this point ; and yet it seems almost 
necessary to say something of the claim of the plays to be regarded as 
literature. The mere fact that these little pictures of life are written 
in the play form, their classic unity and simplicity of theme, and 
finally the fact that they are put forward as representing something 
that is called Welsh drama, seem to invite a broadly critical view. 

There can be no question that the atmosphere of the plays is genu- 
inely and racily Welsh. But whether the racial quality in them is 
really more significant than a mere quaint localism, is quite another 
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question. Quite modestly, the author suggests that it is. ' ' The Welsh 
way of interpreting experience is essentially dramatic," she writes. 
" The Dream of Maxell Wledig, The Dream of Rhonabury, both 
from the Mdbinogion, are sharply dramatic, although these and 
later Welsh literature remained practically devoid of the play 
form." This, to be sure, is not very convincing — though one is, of 
course, quite ready to admit the truth of the author's affirmation that 
the Welsh are certainly not " devoid of the dramatic instinct." The 
Dream of Maxen Wledig has perfectly the structure of a folk-story ; 
it has the human interest, the naturalness and aptness of speech that 
a folk-story acquires through much retelling; like other legends it 
passes over supposedly historic events — the taking of cities and towns 
and the conquest of empires — with entire naivete ; like the other tales 
of the Mabinogion, it is full of description — especially descriptions 
of clothes and accoutrements, in which there is a rather barbaric em- 
phasis upon color. To say that the tale is in these or other respects 
dramatic is to raise the question whether the word, when used in this 
sense, has any definite meaning. 

That these plays contribute anything more than a new kind of 
localism to current literature, one can hardly admit. For the rest, 
though unity and simplicity are good, they do not, of course, alto- 
gether make up for slightness of theme. The plays in this volume 
are in truth rather slender performances! — though they are delight- 
ful to read and perhaps dramatic enough to hold an audience. 



